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Rotterdam, so that this, possibly, may not be the earliest in-
telligence you may get of my being in England. All well!
all send love/'
Travelling with all expedition, as may be supposed,
with his wife and youngest daughter, through Brussels,
the Netherlands, and apart of Holland, Sir Elijah halted
at Breda; and then embarked at the nearest seaport, in
the first vessel he could find.
This vessel was little better than a boat: it was so
ill-stored, that provisions fell short during the delays
occasioned by contrary winds and stress of weather.
The party suffered much inconvenience; but the recovery
of their liberty compensated for every drawback. Their
precipitous land journey on the continent, had been
marked by no impediment or occurrence beyond the
sensation caused at every barrier between France and
Holland by the inspection of their passport; for this was
a special passport, and the very first which bore the
name of any English family, and the autograph signature
of Buonaparte, since his iniquitous tyranny over our
countrymen detained after the so-called " Peace of
Amiens."
Uncertain how soon, and at what port they might
arrive, I had been advised to wait for them in London;
when, at the old house in Wimpole street, I had at last
the happiness of embracing them early in July, 1804,
and shortly after I conducted them to Newick Park, -
The event of my dear father's arrival and reception
there, lives still fresh and joyous in my memory. As
the old family coach-and-four, which had met us at East
Grinstead, drove through the Newick turnpike, and, roll-
ing over the beautiful rural Green, passed the scattered
hamlet, in its approach to the church, we were greeted
from the steeple by a merry peal of bells; handkerchiefs
waved from every cottage window, and we were accom-
panied up Fount Hill, and through the Park lodge, by
a band of honest peasants, who ran at each side of the
coach, shouting a hearty welcome to the good old man
who had so often encouraged their labours, and assisted
at their pastimes. He did not allow his horses to be
taken from the carriage: the attention, marked, as it
was, proved already too much for his nerves. For, in
the very midst of this merriment, it cast a dash of me-